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In former days most remarkable stories were circulated concerning
the origin of the Nile. Perhaps the strangest of these was originated by
Juba II, King of Mauretania, in North-West Africa, during the lifetime
of Christ. He made the Nile rise in a lake in his kingdom not far from
the Atlantic, flow underground for many miles to another lake farther
east in Mauretania, dive underground again and continue a subter-
ranean course for twenty days' journey until it rose to the surface again
in the borders of Abyssinia.
Out of this story probably arose the theory, widely believed by Arab
writers of the I2th and i$th centuries, that the Nile and the Niger had
a common origin in a great inland lake. This theory persisted until
the beginning of the ipth century. The problem of the source of the
Nile was solved by J. H. Speke in 1862.
RIVERS   THAT   ALTER   THEIR   COURSES
The Mississippi, noted for its disastrous floods, frequently alters its
course in detail on the flat, alluvial plain it has created north of the Gulf
of Mexico. In its 1,700 miles of wanderings across this plain of 600
miles long, its banks can never be relied upon to remain stable. The
river will cut through a peninsula, turning it into an island, or flooding
the area intervening between the old and the new bed; or leave a
relatively straight channel to make an extensive and frequently tortuous
detour.
The Hwang-ho, or Yellow River, of North China has altered its
course several times. In 1852, after having for more than 500 years
entered the Yellow Sea south of the highlands of Shantung, it switched
250 miles to the north. One of the names given to it in China is " The
Ungovernable." Another, far better known, is " China's Sorrow," an
all too well merited appellation, seeing that the Hwang-ho has caused
through its floods probably more loss of life and destruction of property
than any other river.
MOUTHLESS   RIVERS
Some rivers never reach the sea. The most notable example is the
Tarim, which drains the vast basin (over 350,000 square miles) of the
same name, lying between the Kun Lun and Tien Shan mountains
of Central Asia.
The Tarim begins as a strong and vigorous stream. It is joined by
a number of tributaries, and not until it has made a course of some 400
miles does it begin to fight a losing battle against the sand dunes of the4
Gobi Desert. Then it branches off into northern and southern channels,
and forms a number of shallow lakes. Emerging from these it recovers
for a while, but breaks up again and finally peters out altogether in the
shallow and shifting Lop-nor lakes, which lie between the Altyn Tagh
and the Kuruk Tagh, in the Gobi Desert. During the last part of its
course it flows so slowly that the sediment of its water cannot remain
in suspension but falls to the bed.